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The present article is a supplement to the report published by 
the Committee (see Reticious Epucation, Feb., 1907). The 
scarcity of data and the fact that there is presented herein only 
the progress of the past year will help to explain the meagreness 
of this supplement. To last year’s list are added this year 68 
institutions, as follows: 

I.—Universities, 21 ; Colleges, 43 ; Technical Schools, 4. 

II.—State Institutions, 8; Denominational, 48; Private (non- 
state, non-denominational), 12. 

Though conditions are still far from ideal, the past year has 
been one of encouragement for the cause of religious education. 
Notable is the spirit manifested in a number of recent educational 
gatherings. Persons in a position to know declare that the 
National Educational Association never took a more pronounced 
stand on matters pertaining to ethical and religious questions than 
in the last annual convention; certainly it committed itself to 
resolutions which revealed the spirit and temper of its members. 
In the last session devoted to the consideration of resolutions one 
introduced by Col. Alexander Hogg, of Fort Worth, Texas, was 
unanimously adopted, making the great industrial problem a 
subject for instruction in the schools. We quote the closing 
paragraph: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this Association that it is 
the duty of the teachers of this Republic to at once enter upon a 
systematic course of instruction which shall embrace not only 
a broader patriotism, but a more extended course of moral instruc- 
tion, especially in regard to the rights and duties of citizenship, 
the right of property, the security and sacredness of human life.” 

The Department of Higher Education after considering the 
problem of religious education in State Universities, passed the 
following resolution and accorded it hearty commendation: 
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“Resolved, That the Department of Higher Education, recog- 
nizing the rapid growth of the State Universities in numbers and 
the importance of social and religious work for the students, most 
cordially approves the movements now being promoted in order 
to make adequate provision for the social and religious needs of 
students, and expresses the hope that the several churches will 
co-operate in meeting this need.” 

The Association of State University Presidents in session at 
Baton Rouge, Nov. 12-13, 1906, considered the question of relig- 
ious education in State Universities and expressed commendation 
of the report presented by President Merrifield of North Dakota: 

“The movement (North Dakota Idea) which we are inaugu- 
rating to-day means the enlisting of two mighty forces, the mighti- 
est of our era, church and state, in the common cause of civic 
and personal righteousness.” 

In their last meeting, Iowa City, Oct. 31, 1907, the sense of 
those present may be summed up in the following statement of 
President Baker of Colorado: 

“T believe that the churches should not have the exclusive 
right to discuss religious questions; that the state universities 
should have the privilege of teaching the Bible as literature, 
philosophy, psychology, and ethics; of teaching the history of 
religion and kindred subjects ; that on historical and scientific and 
psychological grounds the question of belief in God and of the 
efficacy of prayer should be freely discussed before students; 
that there should be a deepening of the philosophical, ethical and 
artistic thought and feeling of the country; and that the founda- 
tion work along these lines should be laid at the state university.” 

Equally encouraging have been the conferences held by the 
Religious Education Association, as at Oberlin, and at Niagara, 
N. Y., while such conferences as those held annually in the inter- 
ests of College men, by Union, Yale, and Hartford Theological 
Seminaries have been helpful. The literature from these gather- 
ings has been fruitful of results, stimulating interest and creating 
desire for similar movements elsewhere. 

In Ann Arbor, Mar. 31-Apr. 2, will be held an “Interdenomi- 
national Conference of Church and Guild Workers in State 
Universities.” A circular has been sent out including a list of 
questions which come up in connection with the plans now in 
operation, 

One of the significant problems of the future is the shifting of 
the field. A quarter-century since a majority of our students 
were enrolled in denominational colleges. It was presumed that 
the desire for education, bringing the youth within the pale of 
church institutions, served as a means of grace. Nominally, at 
least, students were church adherents, living within the sphere of 
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religious influence. Within the past few years two new factors 
have entered into the situation, the State University and the 
non-denominational college. Shortly before his death, President 
Harper expressed it as his opinion that “no matter how liberally 
the private institution might be endowed, the heritage of the 
future, at least in the West, was to be to the State University.” 

“The total attendance at fifteen’ state universities in 1906-07 
was 34,770, or some 6,000 more than the number of students in 
attendance at fifteen representative eastern universities and col- 
leges. 

“Still more striking is the result of a comparison with the 
attendance of the same institutions ten years ago. The attendance 
of the fifteen state universities in 1896-7 was 16,414. The increase 
in a decade has been 112 per cent. The attendance at the fifteen 
eastern universities and colleges in 1896-7 was 18,331, while in 
1906-7 it was 28,631, giving an increase of but 56 per cent or 
just half the percentage of increase shown by the state universi- 
ties. Looking at the figures in another way, in 1896-7 the rep- 
resentative eastern schools were 2,000 ahead of the group of state 


universities in attendance, while in 1906-7, they were 6,000 behind. 
1Qhio State, Indiana, Purdue, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and Oklahoma. 


“Thinking that the difference shown might be sectional—the 
Mississippi Valley against the east—instead of a difference in 
favor of the state institutions, a further comparison was made 
between the attendance at state universities and that at the same 
number of representative private institutions in the states of the 
middle west and it was found that these private institutions 
showed an increase of 58 per cent. in attendance during the past 
decade as against 56 per cent. in the eastern institutions and 112 
per cent. in the state universities.” * 

A second increasing factor is the non-denominational college. 
To render their professors emeriti eligible to funds bestowed by 
friends of education, acknowledged denominational colleges have 
in letter if not in spirit cut loose from the influences that brought 
them into being. If this step so taken be sincere then the rep- 
resentatives of these institutions stand before their several church 
bodies by courtesy and no longer by right. At all events loosen- 
ing their hold on old friends they enter a field already fully occu- 
pied by institutions of recognized character and based on 
principle rather than on policy. Thus have been enlarged the 
borders of the non-sectarian fold, and the churches thus separated 
from their own must accept changed conditions and adapt them- 
selves thereto. And, further, even in professedly denominational 
colleges, numerous denominations are represented at least among 


the students and often in the faculty also. 
2 President MacLean before University Presidents’ meeting, Iowa City, October 
31, 1907. 
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Reviewing Progress in the Universities and Colleges, there 
is a regrettable lack of statistics. A feeling is prevalent that a 
man must be sensitive as to his church affiliations. No Mason 
would hesitate to acknowledge brotherhood, nor would any politi- 
cal adherent refuse to declare his principles if to his advantage 
to do so. But as things are, churches and pastors are helpless in 
spite of their desire to assist because of absolute lack of records 
to guide their efforts. Religious work if carried on unintelligently 
and in the dark, often does more harm than good. It is to be 
presumed that if any student from conscientious scruples should 
decline to give his age he would be excused from the ordeal, but 
the question would not therefor be stricken from the registration 
blank. It would likewise be understood that students on protest 
would be excused from answering the question of denominational 
preference. It is not a religious test that is sought but informa- 
tion on condition of the candidate’s willingness. But to hamper 
churches, pastors, and other legitimate religious agencies and thus 
impose a senseless handicap, or to leave important statistics to 
willing but necessarily imperfect student agencies, is as short- 
sighted as it is culpable. That such records are possible, a few 
instances will suffice to show: 











Institution secs. “Members. _ Adherents. ae... Total. 
Univ. of Iowa, 41 1313 714 4 2,072 
Univ. of Kansas, 23 816 493 328 1,637 
Univ. of N. Dakota,’ 18 404 29 457 
Univ. of Wooster, 14 526 49 575 





To show the superiority of such figures over inofficial state- 
ments we need only to compare a report from another institution 
wherein statistics laboriously gathered by the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association show the denominational status of 1,500 of 2,700 
men in attendance, and this particular Association is one of the 
banner organizations of the country. 

The religious activities of the University or College may for 
present convenience be grouped under two heads; formal instruc- 
tion and religious services. 

Of the 127 intsitutions reporting, (of which 64 are not 
included in last year’s report, the record of branches taught is as 
follows: 


ere 85 Theistic philosophy ........ 8 
BARU. shsieicnale erste 63. eclalererav 8 Christian evidences ........ 25 
Biblical Greek ........ peyote sis 10 History of (or philosophy of 
Hebrew history ........... 16 CUMIORY «6:5 sc cwewevnce I 
Church BISOCY «2 c06cescces 11 Institutions with theological 


seminary in connection... .10 





1 Not including summer session or Medical School. 
2 Not including Law School. 
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These statistics are incomplete for in many institutions courses 
in New Testament Greek are tacked on to the department of 
classical Greek, Hebrew and Christian history receive a modicum 
of attention from the department of history, and courses in 
philosophy, sociology, and ethics are offered in every reputable 
institution. 

A notable supplementary agency in the field of religious 
instruction is the lectureship. By this means the best talent avail- 
able may be secured, and religious subjects and problems are 
granted the same scholarly treatment accorded to secular themes. 
Mention may be made of such courses reported by Syracuse, 
Western Reserve, Harvard, and Yale Universities, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. At the first-named University the Semitic 
and Biblical Club organizes a lecture course, assuming financial 
responsibility and presenting each year an array of leading talent 
in that field, thus bringing the students into touch with history 
while it is yet making. Many of the larger institutions include in 
their yearly schedules “lectures open to the public,” a few sub- 
jects in lines more or less closely related with religious education. 

There is increasing appreciation of the chapel service and of 
its importance as an opportunity to make an impression for good. 
Educators are divided as to compulsory attendance: 

Required Voluntary. 


State Universities, 7 12 
Non-Sectarian (non-state), 22 II 
Denominational, 66 6 


In the case of the larger institutions a regular chapel service is 
impossible by reason of numbers. Few institutions, as Yale and 
Valparaiso, have auditoriums of sufficient size to accommodate 
so large a crowd. 

Two distinctions seem necessary: (1) between university 
and collegiate students on one hand and academic students on the 
other; (2) between the chapel service religious in purpose and 
the convocation for the transaction of University affairs and other 
than religious services. The heterogeneous character of the 
majority of our American schools renders difficult such distinc- 
tions and results are at best approximate. Two services seem to 
sift out of the replies: (1) A weekly or fortnightly convocation 
where matters affecting the entire university body could be pre- 
sented and where from time to time opportunity would be afforded 
to hear living themes discussed by representative leaders, as at 
Yale, Minnesota, and North Dakota. One suggestion is of inter- 
est. Some of the convocations are made patriotic occasions. Love 
of country, due regard for those in authority, and reverence for 
the flag are examples of themes chosen. The student iearns the 


, Significance of the national emblem. (2) The real chapel service 
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is something totally different in character. Here the aim is 
a season of devotion, of spiritual elevation. 

Far too many replied “nothing new,” “about the same,” but 
in many cases authorities are striving to better the tone, vary the 
form, and especially to “improve the music.” Among the several 
suggestions are “trained,” “paid,” and “vested” choirs, choruses, 
definitely arranged musical programs, classical, or at least stand- 
ard, music for the inferior music now in use. Much is said of the 
fitness of surroundings. In a single instance the addition of an 
orchestra is urged, and one President is devising a plan to secure 
faculty attendance. 

A few institutions are far in the lead. The order of services 
is planned out beforehand, details are scrupulously provided for 
and carried out. Aesthetics is a handmaid of religion, and many 
a youth is attracted by finding a forgotten sense of beauty 
awakened within him. The programs issued by Yale, Wellesley, 
and Mount Holyoke, are a credit to the printer’s art, and their 
artistic appearance prompts further interest. In a few cases occur 
Sabbath vesper services, especially in observance of the church 
seasons, and in a few instances a special series of meetings is 
mentioned, often beginning with the week of prayer. 

“When the chapel service is made a business and made inter- 
esting, students will attend. Students appreciate a live religion.” 
There is here a wide field of usefulness for the department of 
Religious Art and Music. Bare surroundings ; hasty, noisy, irreg- 
ular service; lack of method or forethought; and the air of rou- 
tine, which at present too often prevail, kill any possible benefit 
or ministry that might accrue from college chapel. 

To last year’s list of buildings erected for worship, substituting 
for bare walls and meagre surroundings structures representative 
of the loftiest ideals of the builder’s art and replete with sugges- 
tions of worship, must be added here Sage Chapel, whose con- 
tribution to the religious life of Cornell University is beyond com- 
putation. Since its reconstruction in 1904 this is one of the finest 
college chapels in the country. Among the buildings erected for 
the many assemblies of the University, mention must be made 
of the new Auditorium at the University of Illinois, now nearing 
completion. 

ictivity of the Churches. The several denominations have 
largely increased their activity the past year. The Congregation- 
alists, Christians, Methodists South, Presbyterian Unitarians, and 
Roman Catholics (work planned if not already begun) are now 
co-operating at the University of California ; the Christians, Epis- 
copalians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Unitarians, Methodists, 
and Presbyterians at the University of Michigan; the Presby- 
terians, Baptists and Episcopalians at the University of West 
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Virginia; the Christians, Presbyterians North and South, at the 
University of Missouri; the Baptists at the University of Wash- 
ington; the Episcopalians, Lutherans, and Presbyterians at the 
University of Nebraska; the Presbyterians at the University of 
Kansas; the Congregationalists and Presbyterians (the latter 
really on non-denominational lines) at Wisconsin; the Christians 
at Texas and Oregon; the Episcopalians, Methodists, Christians, 
Presbyterians, Unitarians, and Baptists at the University of 
Illinois; the Methodists at the University of North Dakota; the 
Congregationalists (in the city church) at the University of Iowa; 
the Christians at the University of Chicago; the Methodists at 
Oberlin and the Ohio State University; these all, and doubtless 
others, are putting forth some form of effort to further the cause 


of religious education.’ 


1Similar work has been projected by the Roman Catholic Church at Cornell. 
The ground thus far taken by the University authorities is that the number of units 
required by the University for graduation will not warrant substitution therefor of 
work done outside the University curriculum. The University, however, maintains a 
chair of Semetic languages and Hellenistic Greek. 


Student Organizations. No treatment of this subject would 
be complete that did not make special mention of the Christian 
Association. The large membership and numerous activities of 
the organization are abundant evidence of the scope of its influ- 
ence. Reports from 293 institutions show an aggregate enrol- 
ment in the Young Men’s Christian Association of 17,579, of 
whom 12,279 are enrolled in Bible-Study classes and 4,288 in the 
study of Missions. In many of our Universities and Colleges 
the Association has been hitherto the only organized agency in 
the field, and because of its non-sectarian character has been the 
only religious agency possible. Here and there complaints are 
heard, but in general public opinion is highly commendatory. It 
is suggested that the Association could render a larger service, 
especially in a non-sectarian institution, if the barriers were down 
and if active membership were not defined by theological ten- 
dencies or opinions. Certain limitations are acknowledged by all 
and are necessary from the nature of things: 

(1) The Association is not a church and none would be more 
loath to have it so regarded than the Association leaders them- 
selves. Men, if strong in thought and purpose, must have convic- 
tions, religious as well as political. Creeds, like political plat- 
forms, are at best only working bases. A man adds to his worth 
both to himself and to society if he establishes himself definitely 
in some religious body. 

(2) The need of the Colleges is scientific religious instruc- 
tion, and this the Association never has and does not profess to 
give. 

(3) The Association does not cover the field, does not increase 
in a degree commensurate with the growth of the Universities 
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and Colleges, nor does it need to feel any jealousy of any agency 
seeking similar ends, 

The Affiliated College. The past two years have seen the 
rise of an educational feature different from anything heretofore 
tried in this country, and in a measure distinct from its prototype, 


the plan in vogue in the leading Canadian Universities. So ~ 


well-known is the University-College affiliation idea that it needs 
no further setting forth here. The “North Dakota Idea” has 
now passed from experiment to accepted fact. The original 
schedule has been carried out with economy of effort, energy, and 
expense, and a new line of activity marked out in new states where 
church institutions are still scantily endowed and in older states 
where multiplicity of institutions, especially when of the same 
denominational persuasion, is apt to be productive of fratricidal 
jealousy and malicious competition. 

Wesley College has entered a hitherto unoccupied field, has 
become a minister to a larger public, has occasion to minister 
not only to the small minority that goes up to college but also 
that large number that otherwise could not come in touch with 
college life and methods, and developed an educational depart- 
ment, legitimate, necessary, but previously neglected by reason 
of limited resources. 

It has been feared by friends of the Christian Association, that 
there was in the Affiliated College a dangerous rival and an 
unneeded newcomer into the University circle. On the contrary 
the work is larger than the Association can manage, and the 
Affiliated College is a supplementary, a similar but not the same 
kind of an institution. The Affiliated College seeks to give formal 
instruction; the Association does not plan or undertake any 
such work. The Affiliated College as the agency whereby the 
several denominations seek to minister to their own, ministers to 
the students; the Association is the banding together of students 
for mutual help and service in such ways as they are able. The 
Affiliated College represents the church speaking to its adherents. 
Indeed one not insignificant feature, though not the primary 
motive, has been the fact that Wesley College without directly 
seeking it, has been the means whereby several of the brightest 
young men of the persuasion in the University have decided for 
the ministry, a not inconsiderable item in this day of scarcity of 
ministerial timber. The Association is in no sense a denomi- 
national agency. A little tactful conferring together wiil develop 
not rivalry but mutual support and helpfulness. There can be 
no collision. With different missions there can be no rivalry 
With a common purpose, the advancement of righteousness, there 
can be no hostility. 
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Student Regulations. The question of prohibitions still divides 
college authorities, though the tendency is toward the largest liber- 
ty feasible with existing conditions. The situation is complicated 
by the heterogeneous character of the institutions, some of them 
making a distinction and enacting regulations for minors. To 
legislate exclusively for “Preps” falls short of success for the 
reason that mature persons are often enrolled in the preparatory 
departments of our colleges. Of denominational colleges replying 
26 prohibit absolutely both tobacco and intoxicating beverages, 
20:more prohibit liquor, 8 forbid smoking on college grounds, and 
5 forbid liquor on the grounds. Two legislate against the cig- 
arette. 13 state and other non-sectarian schools, legislate against 
both liquor and tobacco, 7 against liquor only (three limiting 
prohibition to the grounds). One forbids smoking on the 
grounds, and one forbids the use of tobacco by minors. 56 
returns express successful results, 15 declared partial or unsatis- 
factory results. Muhlenberg College, and Colorado, Clark, and 
Wesleyan Universities hold before the students the standard of 
results. Dissipation of energies incapacitate the student for 
duties, and that student who is not ready to pay the price of self- 
restraint, and self-devotion to the college duties and requirements, 
is dealt with as an undesirable member of the institution. The 
University of Maine regards intoxication as a “drunk” and 
accords severe treatment ; Muhlenberg maintains a rigid physical 
examination; Wesleyan withholds financial aid on the ground 
that an investment must be made, if at all, on the evidence of the 
student’s saving interest in his own future. The ultimate end 
sought by all is a public sentiment of high moral tone,—which 
in the earlier stages must be strengthened by authority. 

Student Government. To this question 63 replies were 
received, (denominational colleges 38, non-denominational 23). 
Of the former 11 voted for, 5 against, and 22 are making partial 
use of the plan (Fisk University reports a successful Good 
Government Club). Of the 25 non-sectarian schools replying 6 
report favorably and 13 make a partial use of the plan. The 
prevailing sentiment’ is that student government is a growth, that 
Faculty example is more efficacious than Faculty legislation, that 
cordial sympathy is better than authority, and that a keen realiza- 
tion of the inevitable results of personal conduct are ends should 


be kept in view in college government.’ 

1 We add here paragraphs from three of the replies, which seem pertinent: 

(1) “The evils incident to student life do not amount to much in a college which 
keeps only students who can do the work for a bachelor’s degree in three years. In 
eliminating those unfit for college work we also get rid of the morally unfit. We 
have no government of any sort until it is necessary, and then do not call special 
attention to the misfortune by organizing to deal with it.” ; 

(2) “Sphere of student self-government at Kenyon is constantly being extended 
as public sentiment warrants. All examinations are now conducted by the students 
and they have recently undertaken to administer discipline in the dormitories.” 

(3) “When parents have a better knowledge of physical laws pertaining to the 
sexual life of adolescents and are prepared to give instruction at the proper time and 
in the proper way, fewer college men will be wrong in such matters. When public 
sentiment has come to regard the results of such evils as a menace to the physical 
welfare of the State and provides for dealing with such matters as with other con- 
tagious dangers, ‘religious’ and ‘moral instruction’ will become far more effective than 
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at present. Location and manner of life here reduces such evils to a relatively small 
compass so far as they are known to me. I am in hopes that a system of very careful 
physical examination and instruction will begin next year, which, incidentally will 
make facts in these matters available and point clearly to the best method of dealing 
with a most difficult subject.” 

2 At the Vassar College Conference recently held, Student Government Assecia- 
tions were reported on by representatives from Vassar, Swarthmore, Randolph-Macon, 
Simmons, Cornell, Bryn Mawr, Brown, Wellesley, Wilson, ““By common consent, the 
one great problem in student government is to make each student member thereof feel 
the same responsibility that the officers feel, for a government by the officers is not 
self-government.” 


Among recent articles note may be made of: Biblical World, 
Oct. ’06: Symposium on Religious Education. Bruce, A. B.: 
Christianity and the Law. Central Law Journal, Mar. 29, ’o7. 
Buchanan, A. M.: Religious Education in Some State Universi- 
ties. Committee Presbyterian General Assembly, ’06. Univ. of 
Iowa: University Lectures on Practical Ethics, 07. James, E. J.: 
The Church and Higher Religious Education, N. E. A. Proceed- 
ings, 04. Kelsey, F. W.: Religious Statistics of State Universi- 
ties and Presbyterian Colleges, Ann Arbor, 1897. New edn. in 
Preparation. Merrifield, Webster: How to Affiliate a Denomi- 
national College with the State University, Univ. of Colo. Bul- 
letin, Dec. ’06; also Transactions and Proceedings of the National 
Assn. of State Universities in the U. S., ’06. Robertson, E. P.: 
An Exposition of the University-College Affiliation Idea, Wesley 
Coll., N. D., ’05. Stearns, W. N.: Western Christian Advocate, 
Feb. 28, ’06; Standard, June 9, ’06; Biblical World, June, ’o6; 
Religious Education, Feb., 07; Proceedings R. E. A., ’07; Pro- 
ceedings N. E. A., ’07-8; Grand Forks Herald, Mar. 19, 24, ’07; 
Alumni Quarterly, Univ. of Ill, Oct., ’07; (Ed.) Proceedings 


Conference on Religious Education in State Universities, Urbana, - 


Ill., June, ’06; (contains addresses on different phases of the 
problem by prominent educators and clergymen). 


Current Literature 

The Kindergarten Magazine, (N. Y.) December: “The Relig- 
ious Inheritance of the Child,” E. Lyell Earle, Ph. D. “Moral 
Education of Children” (special reference to work of R. E. A.), 
Bertha Johnston. 

The School Journal, (N. Y.) Oct. 26. “Popular Education 
in Sexual Physiology,” Geo. P. Holden, M. D. Nov. 30, “Christ- 
mas in the Common Schools,” Parents’ Association. 

Sunday School Commission Bulletin, Dec. “Graded Courses 
of Mission Studies,’ also studies of modern Sunday-school 
methods, 

Biblical World, Nov. “The Child Mind and Child Religion,” 
Edwin D. Starbuck. 

Homiletic Review, Dec. “Jewish Sunday Schools,” Richard 
M. Hodge. Jan., “Modern Teacher Training” (a course out- 
lined), C. H. Heustes. “Reinforcement to the Pulpit from 
Modern Psychology,” E. D. Starbuck. 

Association Seminar, Oct. “Psychology of Young Manhood,” 
Edmund S. Conklin. 
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The Problem of Religious Training in 
Colleges and Universities 


FRANK STRONG, Ph. D 


Chancellor of University of Kansas, Lawrence 


How to provide religious training for students in colleges and 
universities is a difficult problem. Heretofore it has been attacked 
largely through the churches of the city in which the institution 
may be located. Each church is cordially anxious to do what it 
may to provide a religious home for students who are spending 
four years or less at college. In addition the students of the 
college support associations like the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. But as far as the various 
religious denominations are concerned, their main avenue of 
approach to the student religious problem is through the local 
churches. This method, however, has not produced the desired 
effect. 

There are, I think, several reasons for this. In the first place, 
it is sometimes the case that the number of students in the Uni- 
versity affiliating with any given denomination, like the Methodist, 
for instance, is larger than the whole membership of the local 
church. The pastor of the church and his working membership 
find the burdens of the church itself nearly, if not quite, all that 
they can carry. It becomes manifestly impossible, therefore, for 
many local churches to bear the expense of providing for another 
membership as large as the first. The students come from a multi- 
tude of churches, and the denomination, not a single church, 
should care for them. Nor can the expense be rightfully put off 
upon voluntary student organizations like the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. Their members are 
largely non-wage-earners. 

To my mind, however, this is not the real reason why the local 
church does not meet the needs of the case. Most college men, 
probably, in looking back upon their student days, will remember 
their attitude toward the local church of the town in which the 
college was situated. It was an attitude of aloofness, and neces- 
sarily so, I think, from the circumstances of the case. The boy 
comes from the home town many miles away, from the home 
church in which he was reared and from which he first got his 
religious inspiration. All his ties are with that church and he 
regards it and no other as his religious home. He comes to a 
new place and to an entirely new life; but the length of his stay 
is uncertain, and at best he regards the college town as a very 
temporary abiding place. All his interests are centered upon the 
211 
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college, especially if he lives in a college dormitory. And even 
though he does not live in a dormitory, if the institution is large 
in size, a student quarter has grown up that is set off in a measure 
from the town itself and becomes almost wholly a college com- 
munity. He is intensely loyal to his alma mater. The old spirit 
of the past centuries which accentuated the difference between the 
college and the town still exists to a certain degree in his mind, 
and his religious life, if he has any, will be centered in the insti- 
tution where his other interests are. It does not help matters any 
to say that the student ought not to feel so. He ought, in so far 
as such an attitude is involved in the very situation and attests the 
loyalty and stability of his religious attachments and life. 

It seems to me, therefore, that our different denominations if 
they take care of their young people who are of college age, must 
expect to take care of them inside of the college itself. This does 
not necessarily mean that the institution which cares for the 
spiritual life of the student shall be organically a part of the col- 
lege. This is impossible in state universities ; nor does the student 
insist upon this. If most of its interests are in the college, and it 
has its most definite relations with the college itself and is 
absorbec! into the college atmosphere, it becomes to all intents and 
purposes, in the eye of the student, a part of the institution. 

Of course the problem I have indicated is not so difficult in 
a denominational college or in one which is in theory on a private 
foundation but in fact allied with a religious denomination. It 
becomes more difficult in a state university. To be convinced 
that it is a matter of importance one has but to glance at the 
statistics of any state university. In the one with which I am 
most familiar, there were in the year ending June, 1907, about 
four hundred and fifty Methodists, communicants and acherents, 
about three hundred Presbyterians, a hundred and seventy Con- 
gregationalists, and so forth,—enough to make a good sized 
church membership in many places. In fact the population of 
the institution of which I am speaking is made up almost entirely 
from outside the city in which the institution is located, as less 

-than twenty per cent. of the student body is permanently located 
in the college town. This same problem in another form has 
faced the christian denominations in large centers of population, 
and much thought has been given to the question of how to handle 
the new-comers in a large city. But the problem in the city is 
fundamentally different from that in the college, for the tide of 
population flowing into a great city finds there an already estab- 
lished permanent body, with the machinery fairly well organized 
for taking care, in a religious way, of new-comers. Those who 
gravitate to a large city also, to a considerable extent, become 
permanent members of the community. With the college popula- 
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tion it is not so. It is entirely shifting and is in one sense never 
permanent, because practically none of it stays more than four 
years and much of it not more than one. There is at present, also, 
no permanent organization or machinery for taking care of the 
religious welfare of this shifting student body, and, if I am correct 
in supposing that the college necessarily withdraws more and 
more from the town in which it is located, the shifting popula- 
tion of the college finds there no permanent population other than 
the faculty. In addition it is not simply a question of taking care 
of those who have had some definite religious life or training, 
although over eighty per cent. of the students in the institution 
referred to come from christian homes. The problem widens to 
one of how to take care of a whole student body in its moral and 
spiritual life. 


Proceedings 


The fourth volume is now off the press. It is uniform in 
appearance with the other volumes, but differs from them in 
general contents in that relatively more space is given to the 
papers presented at the convention, and that each paper is given 
with greater fulness than has been possible before. It also dif- 
fers from the last volume in that a full directory of the members 
is given. Certainly it is not too much to say that nowhere in 
any single book can one find so much helpful material, so many 
problems of first-rate importance treated in a practical and au- 
thoritative manner. 

The volume has been expressed to all those members whose 
current dues for membership are paid. If you have not received 
your volume, first make sure whether your dues are paid. If 
they are, write to the Association at once and the volume will 
be traced for you; if they are not, take this preliminary step to 
secure the book. It will be sent immediately on receipt of dues. 











A Study of a Students’ Guild in a 
State University 


WARREN P. BEEHAN, Ph. D. 


Director Biblical and Social Studies, Secretarial Institute and Training School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE BAPTIST STUDENTS’ GUILD OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN IN OUTLINE. 


I. The Field. 1—300 Baptist students in a student body 
numbering nearly 5,000. 2.—At least 175 of these are in the 
distinctively professional schools. 3.—Between 50 per cent. and 
60 per cent. of these students are already members of Baptist 
churches; the others are adherents by choice, or through family 
relationships. 

II. The Social, Moral and Spiritual Conditions Calling for 
Distinctive Work Among Students. 1.—The absence of home 
restraints. 2.—The many opportunities for self-assertiveness. 
3.—The temptations springing from a loneliness which too fre- 
quently the church does not seriously attempt to forestall or to 
mitigate. 4.—The desire for society which if not at first satis- 
fied in wholesome associations makes the student an easy prey to 
the many inducements offered by undesirable associates and ques- 
tionable places of amusement. 5.—The pressure of university work 
which, together with the inevitable reaction, leads to the almost 
exclusive concentration of the student’s attention upon the intel- 
lectual and social interests, thus crowding out the religious. 6.— 
The spirit of inquiry, stimulated by the scientific, historical and 
philosophical studies, enters the field also of religious life and 
belief, demanding a sympathetic and intelligent treatment which 
too often is not given, either by members of the faculty, local 
religious leaders, or home counsellors. Great spiritual unrest, 
drifting, even scepticism result. 7—The seriousness of these 
conditions which are to be found in every educational institution 
is heightened by certain characteristics of a state institution. a. 
The presence of a much larger number of denominational students 
than attend strictly denominational schools, deserving even more 
attention than students in such schools. b. The presence of a 
larger number of individuals, both in faculty and student body 
who are either indifferent or hostile to religious thought and 
life. c. The absence of a unified, definite, positive relationship 
with the churches and church life on the part of the University. 
d. The absence of any kind of a religious service held under 
distinctively university auspices. 8.—These conditions are faced 
by young men and women at the most critical period of life 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four. 9.—This condition 
is further aggravated by the fact that the pastor of the local 
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church has his hands so fully occupied with his regular parish 
work that no matter how great his desire he has neither time nor 
strength to give to the student body with its many problems. 10.— 
As a result, the church, no matter what the denomination, either is 
losing absolutely the interest and activity of a large per cent. of 
the young student life once within its membership, or is rearing 
by its “laissez-faire” policy a body of untrained, religiously and 
denominationally uninstructed men and women, a body too, that 
is composed of those who by ability and intellectual training ought 
to be the intelligent aggressive leaders in the church, even as 
they are destined to be in the professional and commercial world. 
Herein we find an answer to the question—“Why are not more 
professional men, once Christians, actively interested in Christian 
work ?” 

III. The Purpose of the Movement. To conserve and 
develop the moral and spiritual life of the Baptist student, to 
endeavor to hold him in intelligent and sympathetic relationship 
to his denomination, to render him capable of contributing more 
largely to the advancement of the Kingdom. The purpose is 
not primarily for the sake of the church, but through the church 
for the sake of the Kingdom. 

IV. The Conviction. “Without hindrance, or embarrass- 
ment, it is the privilege and duty of the several denominations to 
keep before such of the academic body as elect, the historical and 
spiritual significance, the rights and interests of the denomina- 
tion.” The danger to the Kingdom comes not so much from the 
intelligent, fair-minded and loyal denominationalist, but from him 
who is made aggressively sectarian by lack of training and wise 
guidance, 

V. The Material Equipment. 1.—A three-story brick build- 
ing, 52x66 feet on a lot 140x160, containing: a. Sleeping 
accommodations for fifteen men. b. Reading, reception, dining 
rooms and office ; all well equipped. 2.—Tennis court and recrea- 
tion grounds, 

VI. The Organization. (Extracts from the Constitution and 
By-Laws) : 

ARTICLE II. OBJECT. 


The object of this organization shall be: 
1. To conserve and develop the spiritual, denominational, and social life of the 
Baptist students of the University. . to6 
2. To co-operate with other local, denominational student guilds, and with similar 
Baptist organizations in other colleges and universities. 
ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP. 


This guild shall consist of an active, associate, and honorary membership. 

Sec. 1. The active membership snall consist of students, members or adherents of 
Baptist churches, who shall sign this constitution and pledge themselves to regular 
service in some department of the local church or guild activities. 

Sec. 2. The associate membership shall consist of all Baptist members of the 
faculty who shall sign this constitution. ah 

Sec. 3. The honorary membership shall consist of all persons, or societies, that 
shall contribute to the support of the guild financially, and such others as the guild 
shall elect. 
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FROM THE BY-LAWS. 


Sec. 1. There shall be three regular committees: Membership, Religious Educa- 
tion and Social. 

Sec. 2. These committees, with the exception of the chairmen, shall be appointed 
by the Cabinet within one week after the annual meeting. The number of each com- 
mittee shall be left to the discretion of the Cabinet. 


VII. The Channels of Support. 1—The joint appropriation 
of the Michigan Baptist State Convention and The American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, amounting to $1,500 per year. 
2.—Pledged subscriptions, running for three years, amounting 
to $500 per year, from churches, societies, and individuals. 3.— 
Rentals of student-rooms in the Hall. 4.—Gifts. 


VIII. The Parochial Activity of the Director. 1.—Personal 
Work. a. Visitation. b. Consultation. c. The various means of 
personal contact. 2.—Social Work. a. Socials and receptions 
in both hall and church. b. Group suppers in hall or at 
Director’s home. c. Invitations to the homes of Director, Pastor, 
church members, or students who live in town. d. Annual Guild 
Banquet. e. Glee Club. 3.—Educational Work. a. Through 
study classes, Sundays and week days. (1) The various lines of 
Bible Study, especially historical. (2) Church History. (3) 
Personal Work. (4) Missions. (5) Sunday school Organiza- 
tion, Principles and Methods. (6) Denominational History, Doc- 
trines and Activity. (7) Christian Life Problems. b. Lecture- 
ships. (1) Serial. » (2) Occasional. c. Library Facilities. (1) 
Reference. (2) Circulating. d. Training through definite ser- 
vice. (1) Local church Sunday school, B. Y. P. U., Men’s 
Brotherhood, King’s Daughters, etc. (2) Mission Sunday 
school. (3) Evangelistic Band. (4) Various forms of Social 
Service. 

IX. Points of Contact with the Local Church. 1—Through 
hearty co-operation of Pastor and Director. 2.—The full member- 
ship of students in the local church. 3.—Student memberships, 
whereby, without dropping their real membership in home church, 
they are received as student members in local church during 
term of University residence. 4.—Through individual co-opera- 
tion in local church work. 


X. Relationship with Y.W.C. A.and Y.M.C. A. 1.—Full 
recognition of the function and opportunities of the Association 
work. 2.—The endeavor not to duplicate Bible and Missionary 
Study courses. 3.—Certain Association classes conducted by 
Director. 4.—\The endeavor to enlist Baptist students in Asso- 
ciation work and to use the Association as the best point of con- 
tact between Christian and non-Christian students as the great 
channel of missionary service in the student field. 5.—The Guild 
is not in any sense a rival of, but the recruiting and training 
ground for the Association service as well as for church activity. 
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The Place of Religion in a Liberal 
Education 


M. H. BUCKHAM, D. D., LL. D. 


President The University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 


The question is not the same as that which is distracting our 
British brethren, and which for centuries has hampered and re- 
tarded public education in almost all countries except our own. 
That question concerns children and youth in the secondary 
grades, who we think can be best dealt with, as regards religious 
training, in the homes and the churches. Our question relates 
to young men and young women, mostly away from home, and 
in our watch and care. We claim the control of almost their 
whole time and are responsible in a good measure for the subjects 
which mainly occupy their thoughts. If either parents or 
churches should seek to withdraw them from our control for any 
considerable time or for any absorbing occupation, we should 
resent the interference or bow to it only as a politic concession. 
And yet, when we seek to do anything for their religious nurture, 
we find ourselves amid such perplexities that we are practically 
doing little or nothing, and are vainly trying to quiet our con- 
sciences for acquiescing in a situation which we know to be illog- 
ical and which we hope will sometime be solved by a wisdom 
better than ours. Meanwhile, we see our institutions sending out 
a type of educated men well represented in Gallio in the Acts of 
the Apostles, ‘““He cared for none of these things”—not atheistic, 
not actually hostile to religion, certainly not religious, negative 
and indifferent toward the whole subject, lacking in those qual- 
ities of charity and sweet reasonableness which nothing but re- 
ligion can produce, often reappearing as teachers in the colleges 
to reproduce in their pupils a new generation of the same type 
as themselves. I fear it might truthfully be said that, while we 
carefully clear ourselves from the charge of teaching dogmatics 
and denominationalism we are laying ourselves open to the charge 
of teaching that manhood and womanhood may be complete with- 
out the religious element of character. But surely that is a con- 
clusion from which we all shrink. What, eventually, will be the 
civilization which does not generate in its thinking and leading 
men that reverence for the divine side of human nature which is 
the guardian and inspiration of all the rest? 

If it be said, as it may well be, that no one has a right to lay 
bare and aggravate a situation which is already perplexing and 
painful enough, without proposing, at least, something palliative, 
even if not remedial, I can only suggest that we might make 
much more than we do of some departments of religion as a 
humanistic discipline—the historic, philosophic, literary, esthetic 
aspects of it. History has its necessary affiliations with religion. 





(From Dr. Buckham’s annual address as President of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations.) 
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It is impossible to teach history adequately—I will say it is im- 
possible to teach history honestly—without giving a large place to 
the history of religion, and we have found that almost all sub- 
jects that are taught more effectively when they are taught his- 
torically. A professor of high rank in one of our leading col- 
leges complains that a most valuable aid to literary appreciation 
has gone out of this generation of young men with their dimin- 
ished acquaintance with the English Bible. It is safe to say that 
any college whose students are losing the culture which comes 
from hearing the English Bible read in connection with daily 
worship is withholding from them a discipline in lofty sentiments, 
noble thinking, and beautiful utterance which no other training 
can supply. But the great field for the humanistic teaching of 
religion is in ethics, a subject which may well call for the services 
of our ripest scholars and most inspiring teachers, and which, 
without any perversion of its aims or any usurpation of preroga- 
tive, may extend its domain far beyond the confines of any narrow 
code of mere conventional morality. If it be said that these 
suggestions open the way for teaching dogma by indirection, for 
ecclesiasticism in the guise of history, the answer might be that 
even these would be better than to teach irreligion or non-religion 
by exclusion. But the better answer would be that in our age 
and country the spirit of intellectual fairness will see to it that 
what is called “academic freedom” be compelled to recognize its 
obligations and bounds, so that we need not surround our aca- 
demic chairs with suspicion and limitation. 


Notes 


In the April, 1907, number of RELIGIous EDUCATION, we pub- 
lished a short article regarding religious education in the Island 
of Jamaica, calling attention to the catechism used there. One 
of our members, reading this, sent for several copies and distrib- 
uted them to members of the Protestant Board of Public Instruc- 
tion for the Province of Quebec, with the result that the board 
passed a resolution secommending the use of the Jamaica school 
catechism in the public schools of that province. 


Wesley College, associated with the University of North Da- 
kota, has added a new department to its activities. The tenth 
month of the academic year is being devoted to summer institutes, 
held at different points in the states. The aim is to apply to the 
training of Sunday-school and other religious workers the same 
principle that has long been recognized in secular education, viz: 
the teachers’ institute. 

It is the purpose of the Wesley College Institute to bring 
within the reach of those otherwise denied opportunity, the means 
and facilities of modern Sunday-school methods, and to arouse 
more intelligent interest in religious education. ‘ 
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The Service of the Association in 1907* 


In the resolutions adopted at the Rochester Convention were 
the following words: “The Association believes that the record 
of the year just closed, with its steady progress financially, 
through its publications and its central office, makes clear that 
it has passed the experimental stage and has reached a position 
of assured permanency and strength. It has good reason to face 
hopefully and confidently its future tasks.” Since that conven- 
tion the accuracy of this statement has become increasingly 
evident; the Association is justifying both its present existence 
and the splendid investments made in it in the past by the 
definite, needed service it is rendering every day. 

A general survey of the work in 1907 leaves the impression, 
first, of its rapid and yet natural development. The Association 
no longer needs to seek out activities; duties are thrust upon it; 
indeed there are calls for larger service than can be rendered 
under existing conditions of support. The Association is better 
understood; its purposes and plans are clear to many who 
formerly could discover in it no practical use; it is today trusted 
by many who once doubted its motives; it numbers in its fellow- 
ship those who once stood aloof. The result is that, in increasing 
measure, it is called upon for the service it was organized to 
render. Along with this comes the augmenting, insistent demand 
for the production of yet more material, courses of study, text- 
books, correspondence courses, the awarding of diplomas and 
many other things which apparently lie outside of the province 
of the Association. To such demands it is necessary to reply that 
it is not the purpose of the Association to do anything which it 
can by any possible means persuade or inspire any other existing 
agencies to do. But such requests clearly indicate both the grow- 
ing desire for improvement and the general confidence in which 
the Association is held. 

The work of the Executive Office for 1907 covers a period of 
eleven months only; the change in constitution made at the last 
convention takes from the year one of the best months for finan- 
cial purposes. The survey of these eleven months may be di- 
vided into duties, Executive, Editorial, Field and Financial. 


EXECUTIVE. 


The Executive Board held six meetings during the eleven 
months, at which regular reports on finances, general activities 
and progress were presented by the General Secretary. 





* The Annual Report, presented by the Ceneral Secretary, Henry F. Cone, at the 
meeting of the Executive Board of the Religious Education Association, January 23rd, 
1908, unanimously adopted by the Executive Board as its report to the Board of 

irectors. 
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In the direction of organizing the forces for religious educa- 
tion the membership has been fairly well maintained in numbers. 
The process begun last year, of eliminating the names of those 
who have had no vital connection with the work for several 
years leaves a list of 1,934, showing 250 new members received, 
while 237 have been removed, either at their request or on ac- 
count of long continued inactivity, and 40 members have been 
lost by death. Almost without exception withdrawals from mem- 
bership have been by those who had fallen seriously into arrears 
with dues. The number of Life Members has grown to 39, an 
increase of 8; and Sustaining Members to 99, an increase of 22. 

In the matter of organizing the membership into Departments 
there has been marked development in individual co-operation, 
while the departments have generally come to clearer self-realiza- 
tion and efficiency. The Council held a two-days’ conference at 
Niagara Falls, July 1st and 2nd, at which seventeen papers were 
read on the question, “What Constitutes Religious and Moral 
Education?” This department has formulated a careful state- 
ment of its purposes and is now definitely engaged in its special 
work. Several other departments have held meetings since the 
last convention ; fifteen of them have made sufficient progress on 
programs to announce a total of 27 departmental meetings at the 
convention. 

The prosperity of the Local Guilds depends in each instance 
on whether they have members who can make the personal invest- 
ment necessary to their successful promotion. Many Guilds have 
done good work, notably the one at Winsted, Conn., under the 
leadership of the Rev. Franklin D. Elmer. The exhibit of this 
Guild, to be shown at the Convention, indicates the kind of work 
it is doing. The General Secretary has been able to visit several 
Guilds this year, 

The Permanent Exhibit and Reference Library, at the Execu- 
tive Office, continues to develop; the latter now has 900 books, 
over 2,000 pamphlets and a large amount of matter classified 
under the different departments. The number of visitors and 
consultants increases steadily and the developing usefulness of 
this part of the work is one of the most encouraging features of 
the year. The Exhibit and Library are invaluable in connection 
with the Bureau-of-Information work of answering the large num- 
ber of inquiries, personally and by correspondence, as to methods, 
materials, literature and general problems. Aided by the valuable 
new material steadily coming into the Exhibit and Library and 
by the co-operation of those specialists in the departments to 
whom the Secretary can refer especially knotty problems, the 
Executive Office is able to render practical service which is cer- 
tainly precisely of the type for which the organization was 
planned. But one of the immediately pressing problems rises 
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from the rapid development of this phase of the work; the care 
of the library and exhibits and the correspondence of the Bureau 
would already suffice to keep one person fully occupied. 

In the general promotion of the Association and its plans the 
office has sent out 63,959 pieces of mail, or, counting the Journal, 
a total of over 80,000 pieces. The itemized figures are in the 
statistical report. The printed matter included in this makes a 
total of over two million pages on religious education sown broad- 
cast. Many thousands of circulars have also been distributed 
at Summer Assemblies, church and educational conventions and 
conferences and at the meetings held under the auspices of the 
Association. It is believed that the deepening interest in religious 
and moral training and the growing sympathy with the work of 
the Association is due in no small degree to this steadily main- 
tained propaganda of publicity. It is carrying out the policy of 
educating the public mind and conscience. 

One of the larger tasks for the office each year is the planning 
and preparation for the Annual Convention, in co-operation with 
the President, building the program for the general sessions, and 
securing programs from the departments and co-ordinating all 
into the program such as is now presented for the coming Con- 
vention. At Rochester there were 68 speakers; at Washington 
there will be 97 or more. 


EDITORIAL. 


The principal editorial work has been the preparation of 
the volume, “The Materials of Religious Education,” a book of 
380 pages, comprising the addresses delivered at Rochester and 
the Proceedings with a list of the membership. Three thousand 
copies were printed at a cost of $1,367.80. 

Six issues of REL1iGious EpucaTIon have been published with 
a total of 240 pages. The many letters and notices of appreciation 
confirm the judgment that this magazine has a place and service 
of its own. 

The total material published is 720 pages, including three pro- 
grams, four circulars of information and three reprints. This 
takes no account of programs and other matter issued for the 
Association by local organizations. 

Special articles of some length have been written on the work 
of the Association and have appeared in various publications, 
while others are accepted and await publication; a large number 
of shorter notices have found publication. Several of the papers 
in the last volume and the magazine have been re-published with 
due credit to the Association; some without credit. A statement 
of the Association’s purpose and organization has found place in 
the World Almanac and in the Daily News Almanac. 
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Special monographs and other pieces of editorial work are be- 
ing held for funds for publication. The most important now in 
hand are: A Revised Book-list for Sunday-School Workers and 
a complete Classified Index of the contents of all the volumes of 
proceedings and journals. The latter has been prepared by Mr. 
H. F. Evans, student at the University of Chicago. This will 
be so valuable that the money must be found for its printing; but 4 
there are many other contributions and special studies which f 
their authors and compilers will gladly place at the disposal of 
the Association when it is able to issue them. 


THE FIELD. : 


In the capacity of Field Secretary the General Secretary has 
traveled over 46,000 miles in thirty-one states attending confer- 
ences and conventions. The work of the Association has been 
presented in about two hundred gatherings, the most important 
being the conference of the Association held in connection with 
the National Education Association at Los Angeles. At nearly 
every summer assembly of importance arrangements have been 
made for addresses by officers and members and some have 
rendered valuable service in addresses at ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional conventions; still others are co-operating with the office 
in circulating Associational literature and in making the work 
known in their own organizations. It is a matter of deep regret 
that we are not yet able to put a Field Secretary to work; the 
educational and inspirational service he could render through the ‘ 
increasing number of opportunities being afforded would be very 
great. As it is it becomes necessary to refuse many attractive in- 
vitations. Nevertheless a great work is being done through the 
voluntary service of members. 

The General Secretary has received invitations to organize 
the forces for religious education in Japan, in India and in Nor- 
way and to address conventions in other foreign countries where 
the Association has members. 
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FINANCIAL. 5 


This report covers only eleven months, the last two of which 
being part of the period in which the larger contributions from 
outside the membership are received, found financial conditions 
which will not easily be forgotten by any who have to do with 
securing funds for altruistic purposes. If this report covered the 
full year it would show not only a reduction of debts but a net 
gain in all ways. Nevertheless, in the shorter period the Board 
is pleased to report that, in spite of largely increased expenses 
and enlarged operations, the Association has not only succeeded 
financially in holding its own through the panic, but it is better 
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off than one year ago for the number of contributors has increased, 
there are still considerable resources in membership dues unpaid, 
and the debts contracted prior to 1906 are now reduced to so 
small an amount as to be easily cancelled provided a sufficiently 
vigorous effort is made. Early in the year the sum of $1,250 was 
paid on these debts, reducing them to $2,199.88. Including in- 
terest, $1,370.18 was paid on these accounts last year; of this 
amount, $800 was received in answer to a special appeal to the 
membership. In all, $3,090.41 was received in contributions arid 
the payment of pledges outside of membership fees, from 551 
different contributors, nearly the whole of this sum being secured 
by the efforts of the General Secretary. 

The percentages of expenditures for 1907 are as follows: 
Reduction of old debts, 15%; new volume, 9%; postage and 
express, 8% ; rent and incidentals, 12% ; secretary’s salary, 30%; 
other salaries, 10%; travel and conference, 714%; “Religious 
Education,” 514%; other printing, 3%. 

During the past year, under the direction of the Public Book- 
keeping Co., a thorough system of accounts has been installed 
and quarterly audits are made and submitted to the Executive 
Board. 

The Association meets, in Convention, on ihe fifth anniversary 
of its organization. Five years is a period sufficiently long for 
the wave of novelty and enthusiasm to subside. No organization 
was ever begun more auspiciously or received more heartily by 
all those who set their faces to the future. Yet its mission was so 
broad, its purposes so high, its work so largely inspirational and 
ideal that there was danger that it should expire like some great 
hope unexpressed. No period is more critical in the life of an 
organization than that which comes between the momentum of 
its first enthusiasm and the practical application of its purposes to 
the daily affairs of men. In the case of this Association the crit- 
ical character of that period was accentuated by the fact that it 
coincided with the loss by death of the one who had been the prime 
organizer and moving spirit, William Rainey Harper. 

It seems not inappropriate, on this fifth anniversary, to glance 
over the history of the Association. A review impresses one pro- 
foundly with an appreciation of the cost and value of the splendid 
investment which so many noble men and women have made 
and continued to make in this work. There are, first, the great 
general conventions, each with about thirty meetings, and usually 
about one hundred speakers to none of whom is the Association 
paying a penny for even traveling expenses, still less for the ser- 
vice rendered. Along with the sense of regret at asking men to 
give so much comes that of gratitude that there are so many, 
among the kingdom’s leaders, who rejoice thus to give, who year 
after year unreservedly render service incalculably valuable, at 
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cost incomputable. This service, however, only serves to suggest 
a much larger work that has been going on in which many men 
have given unstintingly time and thought and means, that of or- 
ganizing, planning, arranging conventions, building programs, 
guiding departments; no other organization has had in the same 
time a larger amount of voluntary service of such a high order. 

As a permanent memorial of the work that has been thus done 
there is the published literature of the Association; in all a total 
of considerably over sixteen million pages of matter have been 
printed; in the four volumes and the magazine 2,440 pages of 
new matter on religious education has been created; over 30,000 
copies of the magazine have been circulated and over 10,000 of 
the large volumes. 

Four great conventions have been held; the fifth will be held 
in Washington, D. C., Feb. 11-13, 1908—their influence is beyond 
estimation. Probably over 400 conferences have been held at 
different points through the country in addition to the general 
conference at Cleveland in 1906. At these, through papers read 
and addresses delivered, communities have been reached and 
stirred to the consideration of the need of moral and religious edu- 
cation. Practically all the larger summer assemblies have been 
reached both by literature and by addresses. Guilds organized in 
important centers are bringing to the community the forces and 
inspirations of the parent Association. The field of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities has been divided into the seventeen depart- 
ments undertaking investigations and conducting meetings. 
The briefest review would be incomplete without mention 
of the service rendered through such departments as Sunday 
Schools, Christian Associations, the Home, Churches and Pastors, 
and Religious Art. 

The number of employed officers has varied from six to one; 
it stands now at two. The total amount of money raised for the 
Association’s work and passing through its treasury is over 
$40,000, or, including the expenses of conventions and confer- 
ences, nearly $65,000. 

If we turn to ask what results have come from all this in- 
vestment of men and money, the task of framing an answer is 
difficult only on account of the extensive sweep of the results 
and also because the most significant are those discoverable in 
other movements, in changes of public opinion, in growing ideals, 
in things not easily estimated nor at all to be stated in figures. 
None can fail to realize that there has been a striking awakening, 
a comprehension of the importance of the ideals for which the As- 
sociation stands, an arousing of the public mind and conscience 
to the need of moral and religious training, on the part of the 
educational forces a quickening of desire for efficiency in char- 
acter development, on the part of the agencies of religion an earn- 
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est seeking after educational efficiency. There is a most hopeful, 
growing discontent with present methods and results. Harmony 
and co-operation are coming about between the force of religion 
and of education; the spirit of religion serves with the skill of 
education for the perfection of character. The scientist and 
specialist turns from criticism to co-operation. More easily appre- 
hended are the recent developments in methods and in materials 
for religious and moral training. The exhibits of this Associa- 
tion constitute a striking display of the variety and richness of the 
material now available, both in texts, in plans, methods and in prin- 
ciples and philosophy of religious education. The present Exhibit 
includes nearly 500 books, especially on its work, which have been 
produced during the life-time of the Association. This takes 
no account of the not less significant fragmentary material, 
courses of study, papers, magazine articles and pamphlets, 
neither is the exhibit by any means complete. All this literature 
is only indicative of the movement going on in the various 
organizations and agencies for which it is prepared, a movement 
world-wide, co-extensive with the membership of this Associa- 
tion. In the past five years theological seminaries have established 
chairs and courses in religious education, the movement for the 
training of Sunday school teachers has seen its remarkable devel- 
opment, summer assemblies have given courses and lectures in 
moral and religious training, magazines and newspapers have 
opened special departments. Organizations have been effected, as 
the Committee on Moral Training Inquiry, the Inner Mission of 
Great Britain, the Continuation schools, Industrial Education 
organization, Parents’ Associations, the National Education As- 
sociation Committee on Moral Instruction in Public schools, 
numerous Guilds of the R. E. A. The educational features of 
young people’s societies have been developed and phenomenal 
progress has been made in the religious educational work of the 
Y. M. C. A. In fact it is quite impossible within any reason- 
able bounds to specify even the lines of development any im- 
provement during the past five years. 

It has become almost a truism to note the recent quickening 
of the public conscience and the elevation of individual and 
social standards of morality. May we not with all modesty 
quote that speaker who called attention in a recent public gath- 
ering to the fact that this ethical awakening is synchronous 
with the activities of this Association? Then, too, the very 
fact of such gatherings as the annual conventions, with their 
broad fellowships, patient studies of educational problems, valu- 
able contributions of thought, generous inspirations and powers 
of impetus must be reckoned among the most valuable results of 
the Association’s services. 
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Povicy FoR 1908. 


Turning to face this new year, the experience of the past 
indorses the continuance of the policy of inspiration and assist- 
ance. That the Association shall continue to act as a center of 
energy, a forum for discussion and investigation, a clearing 
house of ideas and intelligence, a pool for the interests of workers, 
an instrument for the united and co-ordinated expression of 
their convictions and the promotion of their plans, a friend 
and servant to every agency and organization for religious educa- 
tion ; seeking to co-operate—not to compete, to serve—not to sup- 
plant, to create in all deep convictions on the need for moral and 
religious training, to inspire all with the highest ideals, to aid 
all to their most practical expression. The work of the Associa- 
tion is still inspirational, ideal and wholly altruistic, expecting not 
so much to do things as to cause things to be done. 

Experiments in the past two years indicate certain methods of 
carrying out these ends. It is recommended that these methods 
be pushed to their utmost efficiency. They are: 

First. PuBLicATIons. (1) An annual volume. (2) The 
Journal “Religious Education.” (3) Reprints of special ad- 
dresses. (4) Departmental monographs. (5) Circulars of 
information, 

Second. CONVENTIONS. (1) The General Convention in 
1909. (2) Special local conferences. (3) Conferences in con- 
nection with other gatherings. (4) Group conferences of lead- 
ers. (5) Addresses at summer assemblies and other gatherings, 

Third. Hrapguarters, <A central office with: (1) Execu- 
tive and clerical staff. (2) Bureau of Information. (3) Ex- 
hibit. (4) Library of text-books, reference works, etc. (5) 
Sales department for our own publications. 

Fourth. SuPERINTENDENCE, (1) Local activities through 
Guilds and similar organizations. (2) Departments in investi- 
gations, contributions to literature, conferences, meetings and 
special promotional activities. 

Fifth. Support. All these and other activities to be made 
possible by uniting all the workers in the field in one compre- 
hensive fellowship, constituting the membership of the Associa- 
tion, securing their co-operation and support. 

In carrying out this policy, the endeavor should be, first, to 
increase the membership, through the aid of present members, 
by making ourselves indispensable to all workers, by keeping 
the terms of membership as elastic as possible, by enlisting espe- 
cially students in universities and graduate schools and others 
who have the making of tomorrow. 

There is need, next, to foster clear conceptions of the mis- 
sionary character of the work, that membership is not only an 
opportunity to receive the advantages which the Association 
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endeavors to make worth much more than the annual fee, but is 
more an opportunity to serve, to aid those who have not yet 
caught the spirit of the Association, to give more light. 

In the direction of publications, there is especial need for 
brief simple statements, prepared for wide circulation, of modern 
methods, results and literature; such statements should be pre- 
pared under the supervision of the departments and revised by 
them each year. It would be difficult to discover better oppor- 
tunities for the investment of relatively small sums than in the 
production of literature as helpful as this would be. 

The distribution of the large volume, The Improvement of 
Religious Education, The Bible in Practical Life, The Aims of 
Religious Education and the Materials of Religious Education, 
must be pushed through trade channels and judicious advertising. 
There would be little difficulty in providing for their gratuitous 
distribution if their value was known to persons of means. 

The Exhibit and Bureau of Information must be organized 
and equipped so as to meet the developing demands upon them. 
There is especial need for proper facilities for filing, indexing 
and displaying the thousands of pieces of material we are gather- 
ing. 

As to financial support, it is possible altogether to wipe out 
the debts incurred in founding the organization if a sufficiently 
vigorous effort is made on the plan started by Mr. A. C. Bartlett, 
of Chicago, which provides for raising a fund in subscriptions 
of $100 each, to pay these debts. This must be accomplished by 
March tst. In addition to this, the Association should receive 
generous and enlarged support, as indicated in the budget, to 
meet its fast extending work. 

In the Departments, the activities of each should receive suffi- 
cient financial support; present lines of work should be continued. 
It is hoped that each Department wili endeavor to hold at least 
one meeting a year beside the one at the general convention, that 
each will prepare a statement of its functions and plan of work, 
and that each will prepare and annually revise a bibliography of 
its work. 

The Departments constitute the Association’s unique ma- 
chinery for effecting its special purposes. Whatever definite 
service may be directly conducted by the executive office, investi- 
gation and promotion through the departments remains the chief 
business of the Association while the central office furnishes the 
nexus between them and endeavors to co-ordinate all their activi- 
ties. 

Finally, is there not in the development of public confidence 
and popular demands on the Association a call to all who believe 
in its purposes to give yet more of themselves to this service in 
the assurance that it is worth while in every way and that in no 
way can greater or more far-reaching contributions be made to 
the coming better day and nobler race. 


Outline of Lectures to Sunday School, 
Teachers 


CAROLUS P. HARRY 


Assistant Superintendent, Trinity Lutheran School, Morristown, Pennsylvania 


In presenting these lectures to the teachers of Trinity Lu- 
theran Bible School, Norristown, Pa., I made two assumptions: 
First, that persons who are teaching in the Bible School or expect 
to teach have a general knowledge of the Bible and the ideas 
which it conveys. Second, that religious growth is a phase of 
mental growth and that the general laws of mental life and growth 
apply in the field of religious and moral life and growth. The 
lectures are, therefore, largely psychological. The thing our 
Sunday-school teachers need most of all is a rudimentary and 
working knowledge of psychology and the child mind, so as to 
be able to correct their knowledge of the Bible with the child’s 
experience in a vital and helpful way. The lectures divide into 
five heads: :. Introductory—On Education. 2. General Psy- 
chology. 3. Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence. 4. Re- 
ligion in Childhood and Adolescence. 5. Pedagogy. (The last 
is merely a summing up of the pedagogical suggestions which 
were made throughout the lectures.) 

I. Inrropuctory. 1. Education:. Definition; materials; 
aims; methods. 2. Religious and Secular Education: Relation 
of the Sunday school to the secular school; to the home. 3. The 
need for the Sunday school and Sunday-school teacher. 4, The 
need for the teacher's training class. 

Il. GrNneERAL Psycnotocy. 1. The Physical Basis of Mind: 
The nervous system: nerves—neurons, sensory, motor; the spinal 
cord—its functions; the brain—structure, fissuration, etc., func- 
tion areas—tracing a stimulation and its reaction. 2. Mental 
Activity: Consciousness—attention and interest; instinct and 
emotion; habit; perception—“attributes and appearances,” illu- 
sions ; imagination and memory ; conception—wonder, confusion, 
definition ; judgment and belief; reasoning ; ideals and conscience ; 
will; personality. 

III. PsycHoLocy or CiILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE. I. De- 
velopment: Rhythm, “kairos”; the recapitulation theory; factors 
—nourishment, environment, heredity, activity; value of play. 
2. Early Childhood (until about six years old): The first sensa- 
tion—touch; its educational value. Personal interest—stories, 
pictures, objects personified, etc.; personal loyalty. Moral ideas; 
factors affecting ; lying—explanation of children’s lies. Interest 
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in Bible; memory and imagination; vocabulary; how to control 
young children without injuring them; ideals. 3. Childhood (six 
to about twelve): The habit-forming age—how to control and 
mould; religious feelings; ideals; “other” idea—gangs, chums, 
etc.; gradual growth of ideas of law and rule, rather than simply 
personal loyalty ; truth—asseveration, justice, etc. ; acquisitiveness 
—collections of stamps, arrow-heads, etc., its educational value; 
physical fatigue at second dentition, the cause of much of the 
listlessness at that age; truancy; growth of mental processes of 
perception, conception, etc.; the needs of children of this age. 
4. Adolescence: The new birth; periods—puberty, adolescence, 
later adolescence ; the greatest need—sympathetic friendship of a 
mature Christian character; the great opportunity. 5. Puberty 
(from about eleven to about fifteen): Growth, physical and 
mental ; strong desires—to domineer, fights, “honor,” etc.; to have 
sympathy, misunderstanding; to be recognized and trusted. In- 
dependence—self-will, petit crime ; hero worship—the dime novel, 
etc. ; group instinct—team work, gangs, etc. How to control and 
utilize these feelings and desires. Sex functioning and onanism; 
causes—physical, environmental; sex instruction—questions an- 
swered frankly, truly, individually; how to control and direct. 
Interest in Bible; development of mental processes. 6. Adoles- 
cence (from about thirteen to about nineteen): Period of great- 
est energy and endurance; intellectual growth—doubt ; emotional 
activity ; volitional force—how to train the will; awakenings— 
social, moral, vocational; the greater consciousness—conversion ; 
desire to be recognized and trusted; conflicting ideals and pur- 
poses ; “the gilded future ;’ conscientiousness ; secretiveness ; how 
to help adolescents. Later Adolescence (from about seven- 
teen to twenty-five): Period of reconstruction; intellectual 
powers—reason ; physical strength; will power ; individual varia- 
tion; family instinct ; growth of inhibitory power. 8. Character- 
istic Differences of male and female in all stages of growth. 

IV. RELIGION IN CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE. 1. The 
Beginning of Religion: Factors; development of the religious 
impulse in childhood through initiation ; how to assist this devel- 
opment. 2. Preconversion Experiences: Awakening. Storm 
and stress; causes—how to handle. Sense of sin; causes—how 
to handle. Doubt; causes—how to handle. Alienation. The 
larger self. 3. Conversion: Description of average case; age 
for conversion; types; central process; comparison with other 
kinds of conviction; social, biological, physical and psychological 
aspects ; how best to deal with the crisis. 4. Periods of Indiffer- 
ence: Rhythm; backsliding; types; how to handle. 5. Substi- 
tutes for Religion During Such Periods: Moral earnestness ; in- 
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tellectual honesty; esthetic feeling. Reconstruction after Con- 
version: Types. 7. The Possibility or Desirability of Growth 
Without Such Crisis. 8. The Trend of Religious Development. 
g. Summary of Principles of Religious Pedagogy. 

V. Tue TEACHER AND TEACHING. 1. The Teacher, the 
Child, the Lesson. 2. The Teacher's Character: Love for God 
and man; love for pupils; consecration to work; personal worth; 
frankness. 3. The Teacher's Education: Breadth and depth; 
experience. 4. The Teacher and the Child: Personal interest in 
home, school, companions, books; sympathetic companionship ; 
influence on character, on interest; firmness; gentleness; com- 
mon sense. 5. The Teacher Teaching: Vocabulary ; concrete and 
abstract; impression and expression, talking to pupil; work with 
a plan and aim; art of questioning; conversational lessons; dog- 
matism; be brief; illustration; positive instruction; quarrels 
among the children; appeals to personal interest. 6. The Lesson 
Hour: The review—value, length; the lesson—teach without 
books or notes; prepare for material; present material; associate 
material; condense material; cause expression of material. The 
result should be: full perception, clear and distinct understanding, 
definite expression, thought translated into action. The advance 
lesson; indicate the chief points to be noted. 7. The Teacher 
Studying: General understanding of the course; read the lesson 
carefully; study until it is known; make an outline—leave it 
home; know more than you expect to teach; daily Bible reading ; 
daily Bible study; study of great teachers and their methods; 
use of maps, dictionaries, commentaries. 

ApDITIONAL Lectures. Crime: Result of social crystalliza- 
tion of “proper” instincts; historical variation in standards of 
crime. Causes: Disease; environment, nourishment; opportun- 
ity ; arrested development ; accident; heredity. In children—only 
a possibility ; susceptible to education. How to handle such tend- 
encies in children, in adolescents. The Criminal Age: Insuffi- 
ciency of knowledge; need of inspiring motive. 

Tue Brste. Translations: Revised; King James, etc.; Lu- 
ther’s; Geneva, etc.; Vulgate; Septuagint. The Originals: Old 
Testament—Hebrew, Aramaic; New Testament—Greek. Manu- 
scripts: The oldest manuscripts; dates—how made; Hebrew 
rolls; Assyrian cuneiforms. Canon: Growth of the Old Testa- 
ment; growth of the New Testament. Other Books: Apocry- 
pha; Gospels; Epistles; Apocalypses. Chapters, verses, chronol- 
ogy, etc., of English Bible; literary nature of the Bible; inspira- 
tion; the value of the Bible; Bible reading and study. 








Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Sunday-school Editorial Association, representatives of 
the International Sunday-school Association and others interested 
in Sunday-school curricula met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. N. Hartshorn, in Boston, January 2-3, 1908. 

The following resolutions were the unanimous expression of 
the conference, and it is worthy of note that they were presented, 
substantially as adopted, by the following committee: Justice J. 
J. Maclaren (Canadian Methodist), chairman; Charles Gallaudet, 
Trumbull (Presbyterian), secretary; Rev. J. T. McFarland, D. 
D. (M. E.); Rev. E. B. Chappell, D. D. (M. E. Church South) ; 
Rev. I. J. Van Ness, D. D. (Southern Baptist); Rev. M. C. 
Hazard, Ph. D. (Congregationalist) ; Prof. J. R. Sampsey, D. 
D. (Southern Baptist); Rev. A. L. Phillips, D. D. (Southern 
Presbyterian) ; Pres. W. Douglass Mackenzie, D. D. (Congrega- 
tionalist). 

It is the conviction of this Conference: 

(1) That the system of a general lesson for the whole 
school, which has been in successful use for thirty-five years, is 
still the most practicable and effective system for the great 
majority of the Sunday schools of North America. Because of 
its past accomplishments, its present usefulness, and its future 
possibilities, we recommend its continuance and its fullest develop- 
ment, 

(2) That the need for a _ ded system of lessons is 
expressed by so many Sunday schools and workers that it should 
be adequately met by the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, and that the Lesson Committee should be instructed by the 
next International Convention to continue the preparation of a 
thoroughly graded course covering the entire range of the Sunday 
school. 





The resolutions passed at the joint meeting of the Interna- 
tional S. S. Lesson Committee, in London, in substance call for: 
three series of lessons, recognition of biblical scholarship, study 
of separate books and of definite periods, review lessons at end 
of subjects instead of end of quarters, and lessons on Christian 
doctrines, apologetics, ethics and Biblical literature. 





Two classes in Biblical literature are conducted every Sunday 
morning at the University of Chicago at 8:30 o’clock. For the 
course in each class a major credit is given. 

Under the direction of ministers and elders of the Presby- 
terian and Reformed churches in Philadelphia and vicinity, there 
is being established a school for training lay workers, Bible 
women, deaconesses and other Christian workers. The course 
includes two years’ instruction of two terms each, 
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Notes 


At the meeting of the Ohio College Association, Dec. 26, 
1907, President W. O. Thompson, D.D., of the Ohio State 
University, gave an address on “The Religious Education Asso- 
ciation as a Possible Channel of Influence for Colleges and Uni- 
versities.” This subject was also presented before the Ohio 
Federation of Teachers by President Henry C. King. 





Under the auspices of the Interdenominational Mission Study 
Committee of Chicago, normal classes are being organized to 
meet Saturday afternoons and evenings in the three divisions 
of the city. The first meetings will be held at 4 p. m. Feb. 1. 
Instruction will occupy the time from 4 to 6 and from 7 to 9, 
the omitted hour being time for supper and fellowship. The 
text-books are “The Challenge of the City,” “Aliens or Ameri- 
cans?” and “The Uplift of China.” 





The teacher-training department of the Pennsylvania Sunday- 
school Association enrolled 3,786 pupils last year and awarded 
1,005 diplomas. In the state of Illinois, in Chicago alone, over 
2,000 were enrolled in classes conducted by the county Sunday- 
school organization and 450 diplomas were awarded. 


A Masonic Bible Class meets every Sunday morning in the 
Woodlawn (Chicago) Masonic Temple at ten o’clock. The 
teacher is Mr. Ora E. Chapin, a member of the lodge, and the 
class is open to all Master Masons. 

The various Pythian and Masonic papers through the country 
continue to comment on the new department of Fraternal and 
Social Service by the R. E. A. Their comments are altogether 
friendly and their editorial remarks indicate an awakening to the 
possibilities of the lodges as agencies for moral education, 

“Education is the religion of a man’s mind; religion is the 
education of a man’s soul.”—Bishop Charles P. Anderson, 





Transportation to Washington 


Members and others have received circulars, giving the ad- 
vantages of several different routes. These circulars have been 
sent to them solely for their information and in order that each 
may select the route which best may suit his convenience. Agree- 
able with the custom of the Association its officers refrain from 
designating any exclusive route for the members. 
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Preliminary Program 





General Theme: The Relation of Moral and Religious Education 
to the Life of the Nation. 





TUESDAY, FEBRUARY ELEVENTH. 

10:00 a. m.-12:30 p. m—The Council of Religious Education (Mem- 
ber’s Session). 

2:30-5:00 p. m—The Council of Religious Education (Member’s 
Session). 
_ 5:00 p. m—Regular Meeting of the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion. 

6:00 p. m.—Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors (At Dinner). 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION OF THE CONVENTION. 


; (The President of the Association Presiding.) 

Devotional Service— 

Addresses of Welcome— 

The Hon. Henry B. F. McFarland, Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. 

The Hon. Elmer E. Brown, United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


Appointment of Secretaries for the Convention. 
Appointment of Committees. 
President’s Annual Address: Enlarging Ideals in Morals and Religion— 
Henry Churchill King, D.D., President Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 
Theme for the Session: “How Can the Educational Agencies Be 
Made More Effective in the Moral Life of the 
Nation?” 
Addresses : 
The College Home as a Means of Securing a Right Moral 
Atmosphere for Students— 
Clarence F. Birdseye, Counsellor-at-Law, New York; author 
“Individual Training in our Colleges.” 
The Universities and the Social Conscience— 
Professor Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Harvard University. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWELFTH. 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
Wednesday 
9:00 a. m. 
(A Joint Meeting of All Departments.) 
Devotional Service— ' 
Rev. F. D. Power, D.D., Pastor Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C. 
The Minutes of the Fourth General Convention. 
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The Election of Officers. 
A Survey of the Work of the Association— 
Henry F. Cope, General Secretary of the R. E. A., Chicago, Lil. 
The Annual Survey of Progress in Moral and Religious Education— 
e Rev. George Hodges, D.D., Dean The Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Discussion of the Surveys— 


Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Wm. H. P. Faunce, D.D., LL.D., President Brown University. 

Frank Knight Sanders, D.D., Secretary Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society. 

General Discussion. 

(Speakers will send their cards to the presiding officer.) 

Wednesday 

2:30 p. m. 

RECEPTION. 

The President of the United States will receive and address the delegates 
in the East Room of the White House. Admission by 
ticket only. 

(Obtain your tickets at time of registration.) 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS. 
Wednesday 
3:30 p. m. 
DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
First Session. 
“What Can Be Done to Induce Promising Young Men to Enter the 
Ministry ?” 
Discussion opened by Shailer Mathews, D.D., Dean of The 
Divinity School, The University of Chicago. 
Wednesday 
3:30 p. m. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
First Session. 


Theme: “Graded Curricula, In Principle and Practice.” 
A. Systems. 
The Bible Study Union System— 
Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, Boston, Mass. 
The Graded System of the Methodist Episcopal : 
Rev. J. T. McFarland, D.D., New York, N.Y, 
The Seties School Commission System i in the Episcopal Church— 
Rev. Lester Bradner, Jr., Ph.D., Providence, R. I. 


B. Individual School Curricula. 


The University Congregational Church, Chicago— 

Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., The University of Chicago. 
The Disciples School, Boston— 

Mrs. Clara Beatley, Boston, Mass. 


C. The International System. 
The International Sunday School Association’s Lesson Plans. 
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’ Prof Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D., LL.D., The University of Chi- 
ij cago, Member International Lesson Committee. 


Discussion. 





BrstE ScuHoot Exuisit, North Hall, Continental Hall— 

An Educational Exhibit of Sunday School method, material 
and result, showing possibilities in equipment and system 
in the modern Sunday School will be open for inspection 
during the Convention. The Exhibit appears under the 
auspices of the Religious Education Association of Win- 
chester, a local Guild of the general Association. It has 
been collected by the Winsted Baptist Bible School and 
will be placed and demonstrated under the personal direc- 
tion of Rev. Franklin D. Elmer and trained assistants. 
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Wednesday 
3:30 p. m. 


DEPARTMENTS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 
First Session. 
Theme: “Moral Training in the Public Schools.” 


The Teaching of Social Hygiene and the Bearing of Such Teste on 
the Moral Training: of the Child— 
Prof. Winfield S. Hall, M.D., Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School, Chicagw. 


Moral Training Through Patriotism— 


Charles W. Williams, A. M., Assistant to the President, 
Oberlin College. 
Moral Training Through Illustrated Lectures. A Consultation Lecture, 
“What I’m Going to Do When I Grow Up,” or “The 
e Utility of Education.” Illustrated by stereopticon views— 
E. Milton Fairchild, Lecturer, The Moral Education Board, 
New York, N. Y. 
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7 Wednesday 
4:00 p. m. 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES. 


(Program not yet arranged.) 


Addresses : 
Azariah S. Root, M.A., Librarian, Oberlin College. 
Bernard C. Steiner, Ph.D., Librarian Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. 
Wednesday 
3:30 p. m. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHURCHES AND PASTORS. 
Social Training from the Pulpit— 
Rev. Thos. C. Hall, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, N. Y. 
Discussion. 
Business, Election of Officers. 
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Wednesday 
3:30 p. m. 


DEPARTMENT OF FRATERNAL AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
First Session. 
Theme: “The Relation of Fraternal Education to the Life of the 
Nation.” 
Fraternal Education— 
Joseph B. Burtt, LL.B., Lawyer, Chicago, IIl. 
Fraternal Orders and Moral Education— 
Judge Charles A. Barnes (Jacksonville, Ill.), Supreme Chan- 
cellor of the Knights of Pythias. 
The Social Settlement and the Religious Education of the People— 
E. Stagg Whitin, Secretary New York Welfare Committee, 
National Civic Federation, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 
Social Service, by College Students, for Children— 
Milton G. Evans, D.D., Professor Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, Chester, Pa. 
Wednesday 
3:30 p. m. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


First Session. 


The Progress of Religious Education in the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations during 1907— 
William D. Murray, Vice-Chairman International Committee 
Y.-C. a 


Mr. C. F. Powlison, New York City. 
The Progress of Religious Education in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association during 1907— 
(To be announced.) 
Paper: Christian Aspects of Personal and Community Hygiene— 
George J. Fischer, M.D., Secretary Physical Work, Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A 
Discussion. 
Wednesday 
8:00 p. m. 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 
Devotional Service— 
Rev. Samuel H. Green, D.D., Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, 
Washington, D. C 
Theme for the Session: “How Can the Moral and Religious 
Agencies in the Life of the Nation Be Made More 
Effective?” 
Bringing All en and Religious Forces into Effective Educational 
nity— 
Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., First Congregational Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The Religious Education of the Individual for Social Life— 
Rufus M. Jones, Litt.D., Professor Haverford College; Editor 
“The American Friend,’ Philadelphia. 
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Lincoln Memorial Address— 
Rabbi Moses J. Gries, The Temple, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Three Five-Minute Addresses: The Religious Education Association 
and the Life of the Nation— 
Richard Cecil Hughes, D.D., President Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wi 


is. 

Prof. George Albert Coe, Ph.D., Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Rev. W. C. Bitting, D.D., Pastor Second Baptist Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY THIRTEENTH. 


Thursday DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS. 
9:30 a. m. 
DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
Report of the Committee of Six: An Investigation of Progress in Moral 
and Religious Education in the Universities and Colleges 
of the United States— 
Presented by Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Wesley College, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
The Problem of Religious Instruction in the State University— 
Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, Ph.D., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Tratming of Negro Preachers and Physicians— 
Wilbur P. Thirkield, LL.D., President Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Influence of the University in Forming Moral Ideals— 
Professor Ismar John Peritz, Ph.D., Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Address: Subject Matter of Education for Christian Citizenship— 
Professor Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Discussion— 
Wm. O. Thompson, D.D., President Ohio State University. 
Business. 
Election of Officers. 
Thursday 
9:30 a. m. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Second Session. 
The Annual Survey of Progress in the Sunday School— 
Rev. Franklin D. Elmer, Pastor First Baptist Church, Winsted, 
Conn. 
The Application of Modern Educational Theory to the Sunday School— 
D. J. Springston, Ph.D., Baptist Sunday School Missionary 
for Kansas, Ottawa, Kansas. 
The Sunday School as a Social Force— 
Rev. George Whitfield Mead, Ph.D., Pastor Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 
The Work of the Department of Sunday Schools— 
Discussion. 
Reports of the Special Committees of the Department. 
Business. Election of Officers. 
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Thursday 

9:30 a. m. 

. DEPARTMENTS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Second Session. 


Methods of Moral Training in the Schools of Germany— 
Professor Amos W. Patton, D.D., Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Iil. 
Methods of Moral Training in the Schools of France— 
George E. Myers, Principal McKinley Manual Training 
School, Washington, D. C. 
The School’s Responsibility for Developing Controls of Conduct— 
William Chandler Bagley, Ph.D., Principal Training Depart- 
ment Oswego Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Discussion. 


Business. Election of Officers. 


Thursday 
9:30 a. m. 
DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Second Session. 


Social Service as an Expression of the Christian Life— 
William Knowles Cooper, The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Springfield, Mass. 
Discussion. 
Paper: The Principles of Religious Education— 
L. L. Doggett, Ph.D., President International Y. M. C. A. 
Training School, Springfield, Mass. 
Thursday 
9:30 a. m. 
DEPARTMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 
First Session. 
Theme: “Educational Work With Young People in the Churches.” 
The Educational Principles Involved— 
Rev. Chas. F. Shaw, D.D., Pastor First Presbyterian Church, 
Rahway, N. J. 
Educational Courses for Young People— 
Mr. Von Ogden Vogt, Associate Secretary, Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, New York, N. Y. 
Education Through Social Service— 
Mr. George W. Coleman, Business Manager, The Christian 
Endeavor World, Boston, Mass. 
Discussion. 
Business. Election of Officers. 
Thursday 
9:30 a. m. 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS ART AND MUSIC. 
“What are the Standard Hymns and Tunes for the Purposes of Religious 
Education ?” 
Thursday 
9:30 a. m. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN MISSION SCHOOLS. 
Moral and Religious Training in the Institutions of Higher Learning 
on the Foreign Field— 
7s . H. Lowry, D.D., President Peking University, Peking, 
ina. 
The Relation of Educational Leaders in America to the Religious Educa- 
tion of the Chinese— 
Rev. Joseph Beech, Chentu College, Chentu, West China. 
Thursday 
12:30 to 2:00. 


THE COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Third Member’s Session. 
Thursday 
2:30 p. m. 


DEPARTMENT OF FRATERNAL AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
Second Session. 
Educating Our Youth Away From Race and Religious Prejudice— 
Rabbi David Philipson, D.D., B’ne Israel Congregation, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
The Moral Training of the New Americans— 
Rev. Frederick H. Means, Winchester, Mass. 
Religious Leadership in Social Betterment— 
George B. Stewart, D.D., LL.D., President Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
Open Discussion: What Can This Department Do? 
Thursday 
2:30 p. m. 


DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Ministerial Training for oday— 
Discussion opened by the Rev. A. A. Berle, D.D., Salem, 
Mass. 
Religious Psychology and Education in the Theological Curriculum— 
Discussion opened by Professor George Albert Coe, Ph.D., 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
Business. Election of Officers. 
Thursday 
2:30 p. m. 
DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING. 
Training Teachers of Religion in the Universities and Colleges— 
Frank Knight Sanders, D.D., Secretary The Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 
The State University and Teachers of Religion— 
Daniel B. Purinton, Ph.D., LL.D., Sage University of 
West Virginia, ‘Morgantown, W.V 
The Teacher-Training Work of the International a School Asso- 
ciation— 
E. Morris Fergusson, A.M., General Secretary New Jersey 
Sunday School Association, Newark, 
The Possibilities of the Department. 
Business. Election of Officers. 
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Thursday 
2:00 p. m. 
aaiaeniiae 4 OF CHURCHES _ PASTORS. 
Meeting jointly with t 
DEPARTMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETIES. 
The Pastor as a Teacher— 


Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D., Rector Holy Trinity Church, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Discussion— 


Wm. H. P. Faunce, D.D., LL.D., President Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 
The Training of Lay Assistants to the Pastor— 
Richard Morse Hodge, et Teachers College, Columbia 
x. 


University, New York, 
Thursday 


2:30 p. m. 
DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
Third Session. 
Business: Report of Executive Committee; Election of Officers. 
Paper: “A Curriculum for Religious Education During Adolescence, 
14 to 25 years’— 
Prof. 4 Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., The University of Chicago. 
Research Work for this Department During the Coming Year. 
Thursday 
2:30 p. m. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE HOME. 
Theme: “The Responsibility of the Home to the Nation in Rightly 
Starting the Work of Education.” 
“Children’s Reading.” A Symposium. 
A Guide to Reading on the Home in Religious Education— 
Frank W. Miner, A.M., Chicago. 
Religious Training in the Home— 
Discussion. 
Business. Election of Officers. 
Thursday 
6:00 p. m. 
MEETING OF THE NEWLY ELECTED BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(At the Arlington Hotel.) 
Thursday 
8:00 p. m. 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 
Devotional Service— 
Rev. Frank M. Bristol, D.D., Pastor Metropolitan Memorial 
M. E. Church, Washington, D. C. 
The Resolutions of the Convention. 


Theme for the Session: “The Education of the Conscience of the 
Nation.” 


The Significance of the Present Moral Awakening in the Nation. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., LL.D., Editor “The Outlook,’ New 
iy, 


York, 
The Demands ‘“ the Christian Ideal on the Nation— 
Rt. Rev. Charles B. Galloway, D.D., LL.D., Bishop Metho- 


dist Episcopal Church South, Jackson, Miss. 
Introduction of the New President. 


D. A. Ro Continentar Hall, 17theane 
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WITHOUT BATH 


One Person Two Persons 
Single Double 
Room Room 
E $2.00 $3.00 
A 4.00 8.00 
2.00 4.00 
A 
A 2.50 5.00 
A 2.50 2.00 
A 3.00 6.00 
seas 8.00 
E 2.50 up sas 
1.50 2.00 
A 3.00 5.00 
E 2.00 4.00 
E 1.50 2.50 
A 3.00 5.00 
A 3.00 6.00 
E 2.00 4.00 
A 4.00 8.00 


WITH BATH 
One Person Two Persons 
Single Double 
Room Room 
$3.00 $5.00 
5.00 9.00 
3.00 5.00 
3.00 6.00 
3.00 5.00 
4.50 7.00 
1.00 1.50 
3.50 3.00 
5.00 8.00 
sees 9.00 
1.25 1.75 
3-50 Dp 5-00 up 
2.00 4.00 
3.50 8.00 
3.00 4.00 
3.50 6.00 
2.50 3.50 
4.00 7.00 
4.00 8.00 
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E—European. 


A—American, 





The Western Journal of Education 





A Monthly Magazine published under the auspice: of the 


Michigan State Normal College 


Devoted especially to phases of educational activity represented bp our 
public and normal schools, with the co-operation of 


many prominent educators. 


HIS MAGAZINE is in charge of a committee consisting of President 
L. H. Jones and Professors E. A. Lyman, B. L. D’Ooge and R. C. Ford, 

of the State Normal Collegs in addition to whom there is also the follow- 
ing strong corps of writters and advisory editors 


WILLIAM H. ELSON 
Superintendent of Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 

WALTER CO. HEWITT 
State Institute Conductor 
Oshkosh Normal School 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

JAMES L. HUGHES 
Inspector of Educetion 
Toronto, Canada 


E.W. HARGARTY 
Principal Harbord Collegiate 
Institute, Toronto, Canada 
- J. KERN 
Superintendent of Schools 
Winnebago Courty 
Rockford, Ill. 
E_ J. TOWNSEN: 
Dean of Literary Faculty 
University of Illinois 


ROBERT M. REINHOLD, Managing Editor 


JOHN R. KIRK 

Pres State Normal School 
Kirksville, Missouri 

g JONES 


E. 
State Commissioner of 
Common Schools 
Columbus, Ohio 
E. E. FERGUSON 
Superintendent of Schools 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


One Dollar a Year. Write for Sample Copy. 
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| The Religious Education Association 
PURPOSE 

To inspire the educational forces of our country with the religious ideal. 

To inspire the religious forces of our country with the educational ideal. 

To keep before the public mind the ideal of Religious Education, and the sense 

of its need and value. 

The Religious Education Association was organized on February 12th, 1903, 
at the close of a three days’ convention held in Chicago, called to consider the 
improvement of moral and religious education. 

Its service is four-fold: Arousing the public mind to a sense of the need of 
religious education and knowledge of the right methods therein; uniting the 
forces for religious education; promoting investigation in religious education; pro- 
viding a forum and a clearing house for religious education. 

It now enrolls over 2,000 members, including laymen, college presidents and 
professors, pastors, teachers and parents, interested in ‘the problem of reverent, sci- 
entific, effective character-training. 

It holds great conventions and smaller conferences, publishes annual volumes 
‘and a Journal, and renders service to thousands of churches, Sunday schools, 
colleges and individuals. 

It knows no sectarian lines. It has no theological platform. It invites to 
membership all who sympathize with its purpose. 


ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


1. The receipt, without further charge, of the Current Volume, 
containing the addresses delivered at the General Convention, and the 
regular publications of the Association, including “Religious Educa- 
tion’”’, issued bi-monthly. 

2. Personal connection with the leaders in thought and effort for 
religious and moral education. 

3. The privileges of the Association in electing officers, determin- 
ing policies, planning activities and carrying on its work. 

‘ 4. The privilege of consulting the officers of departments and the 
istaff at the Executive Office; the use of the Central Exhibit and 
Reference Library. 
5. The privileges of the General Conventions and the Conferences. 
6. The privilege of co-operating with those who are leading in 
| this work, of contributing to it personally, financially and through its 
| literature. 
7. An opportunity to express in a concrete form convictions as to 
‘the grave necessity for religious education and the best manner of 
carrying it out. 





Conditions of Membership 


Make Application for one of the following memberships: 
_ A. Active (for either individuals or institutions); the annual fee 
Is $3.00. 

S. Sustaining; the annual fee is $10.00. 

L. Life; by payment of $100.00 at one time. 

Send this application to the Executive Office, 153 La Salle St., 
Chicago, together with check or P. O. Order. 

Dues are payable thereafter annually. 

Note. Members receive, without further charge, the Annual Vol- 
ume of Proceedings and the Journal “Religious Education”, published 
jtbi-monthly. 





The Work of the Association 


Its primary purpose is not so much to do things as to cause 
things to be done. It acts as a center, a forum, a clearing house, 
a bureau of information and promotion in moral and religious 
education. 


IT PUBLISHES (1) Special Volumes, recognized as impor- 
tant contributions to the literature of religious education, as fol- 
lows: THE IMPROVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 422 pp.; 
Tue BIBLE IN PRACTICAL LIFE, 640 pp.; THE Arms oF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, 525 pp.; THE MATERIALS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
380 pp. (2) A Journal, Revicious Epucation, issued bi-monthly. 
(3) Pamphlets on special subjects. Members receive these, as 
issued, free of charge. 


IT MAINTAINS (1) Executive Offices at Chicago, with (2) 
Permanent Exhibit of methods and materials of religious educa- 
tion; (3) Library of reference work, text books and special ma- 
terial; (4) a Bureau of Promotion and Information, answering 
inquiries on practical problems, securing publicity, organizing 
meetings; and (5) a Secretarial Staff, engaged in the direction 
and extension of the work of the Association, 


IT AIDS Colleges, Churches, Sunday Schools and institutions 
or individuals in the solution of their problems or the improve- 
ment of their methods of religious education, by correspondence 
and conference, enlisting the services of many leaders and spe- 
cialists. 


IT SUPERINTENDS (1) Local Guilds, conducting classes, 
lecture courses, investigations, conferences and exhibits; (2) De- 
partments, the membership being grouped into these seventeen 
departments, organized for investigation and promotion in their 
special fields: The Council, Universities and Colleges, Theolog- 
ical Seminaries, Churches and Pastors, Sunday Schools, Sec- 
ondary Schools, Elementary Public Schools, Foreign Mission 
Schools, Teacher-Training, Christian Associations, Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, The Home, Libraries, The Press, Fraternal and 
Social Service, Summer Assemblies, Religious Art and Music. 


IT HOLDS (1) General Conventions. Four great meetings 
have been held: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Rochester, with 
delegates from all parts of the world. (2) Conferences in impor- 
tant cities, at Summer Assemblies and at educational institutions. 
Over 200 held in 1907. (3) Special Meetings, with addresses. 
Next Annual Convention, Washington, D. C., Feb. 12-13, 1908. 


IT UNITES in one comprehensive organization leaders and 
workers of all ecclesiastical, evangelical, educational, cultural and 
social organizations who desire fellowship, mutual exchange of 
thought, information and experience, and co-operation in religious 
education. 








